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URING the next 25 years, all reli- 
able estimates indicate, 50,000,000 
more people are going to be living in 
our cities, in suburban communities, 
and in what we call, for lack of a better 
term, urban areas. North Carolina 
cities and urban areas will get their 
share of those 50,000,000 people, and, 
perhaps, more than a proportionate 
share if the present campaign for indus- 
trialization is accelerated. Only dur- 
ing the last few years have those in 
urban areas fully realized the challenge 
that must be faced in the next 5, 10, 
and 20 years—the question of how 
those 50,000,000 people are to be given 
jobs, how they are to find attractive 
homes served by adequate govern- 
mental services and a community situ- 
ation in which they can lead happy and 
satisfying lives. This is a large order 
and it must be filled without penaliz- 
ing those who live in cities today. 
During the last 3 years, as recogni- 
tion of the challenge has grown, com- 
munities have begun to respond. In- 
tensive studies of many growing cities 
have been undertaken; universities 
have placed metropolitan development 
high on the research priority list; pri- 
vate foundations and public agencies 
have begun to pour more and more 
money into the effort to find better 
answers for government in the grow- 
ing metropolitan and urban areas. 
But all this effort comes at a time 
that is already occupied with develop- 


ment. Today and tomorrow and the 
next day, utility and government offi- 
cials all over the country must make 
decisions which will have a lasting ef- 
fect on how and where cities will de- 
velop. While research goes on, life 
goes on, and it is not possible to wait 
for the answers that 1962 will bring 
when confronted with the problem in 
1956. 

It is not necessary to spell out the 
problem. The population of some 
North Carolina cities is increasing as 
much as 3-5 per cent per year and the 
population of fringe areas outside of 
those cities is growing at a faster rate. 
New homes are springing up in clus- 
ters of 2, 5, 25, 100, and 500. Resi- 
dents of these new developments who 
want the best services they can obtain 
at the lowest cost often make judg- 
ments based more on cost than on 
needed quality of services. Every city 
in North Carolina has outside its bor- 
ders new housing developments which 
are served with wells and, more fre- 
quently, with septic tanks—where lots 
are too small to provide adequate sew- 
age disposal with such a tank. Inade- 
quate sewage disposal results in a 
hazard to public health, in loss of prop- 
erty values, and in the creation of sub- 
urban slums. It does not take years 
for these conditions to develop; if 
building takes place today under these 
conditions, the danger stage may come 
by next year. These are just sanitation 
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problems, but there are countless 
others. 

These conditions do not arise be- 
cause of the unwillingness of water and 
sewer departments to cooperate; in- 
deed, they arise in spite of the efforts 
of municipal officials. In order to avoid 
such conditions, many cities have made 
water supply, in particular, and sani- 
tary sewer services, in some instances, 
available outside corporate limits. So 
that city taxpayers will not suffer from 
making this privilege available outside 
city limits, cities have charged higher 
rates to users outside the city and, all 
too often, cities have received in return 
the antagonism of outside residents 
rather than their gratitude. 

It is not the object of this article to 
discuss or analyze the specific policies 
which cities should put into effect when 
extending water and sewer services to 
outside residents. Many cities have 
sound financial policies in this respect. 
In other cases, however, it is felt that 
cities are unjustifiably subsidizing de- 
velopment in outside areas at the ex- 
pense of the city taxpayer. 

A detailed study of Greensboro, 
N.C., and its suburbs made by the au- 
thor in 1955 under the auspices of the 
Institute of Government of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina provided conclu- 
sions of value to all cities. Although 
this article is based on conclusions 
drawn from the Greensboro study, it is 
not the last word on the subject. It 
is hoped to refine and make more prac- 
tical these conclusions with any com- 
ments and suggestions which may be 
forthcoming. 


Local Government Objectives 


First, it seems necessary to discuss 
the overall policy objectives of local 
government, particularly with refer- 
ence to water and sewer services. This 
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cannot be done without looking at the 
entire metropolitan area—the city and 
its suburban fringe—for if the corpo- 
rate boundary is eliminated, an urban 
area remains that has no boundary 
short of the open country. 

A primary objective, it seems, is to 
get adequate services to those who need 
them when they are needed. If this 
objective is applied to water and sewer 
services, it means the installing of 
water and sewer lines at the time the 
land is subdivided into small lots on 
which homes are being built. For ex- 
ample, if a subdivision of 100 homes is 
built on lots 75 by 100 ft within a mile 
of a city, it is clear that septic tanks 
will not be adequate for sanitation. 
Community sewage disposal systems 
may be more adequate but do not con- 
stitute a long-term solution. It is de- 
sirable that a subdivision of this char- 
acter be connected to a public sewer 
system when it is built, not after it has 
been equipped with septic tanks that 
have proved inadequate. 

But this objective is stated in general 
terms. To what extent should it be 
necessary for a city to extend its water 
lines? How far into the suburban area 
does a city have basic responsibility? 
These are questions that have puzzled 
many, and no flat answer can be made. 
In the Greensboro study, however, a 
standard was assumed which made ap- 
proximate answers possible. This 
standard was based on density and was 
developed as follows. From standards 
and studies of health officials, including 
the county board of health, it was de- 
termined that individual sewage dis- 
posal systems would not work satisfac- 
torily unless they were used on lots of 
about 0.5 acre or larger in size. Fortu- 
nately, and not entirely by accident, it 
was discovered that the city could af- 
ford to extend tax-supported services— 
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fire and police protection, garbage col- 
lection and disposal, and street mainte- 
nance—to any area that was developed, 
on the average, to a density of about 
two houses per acre. This was also the 
density at which the city could afford 
to extend water and sewer lines under 
the city’s rate structure and extension 
policies. 


Optimum Density 


It was clear that a high level of serv- 
ices could be financially supported in 
the Greensboro suburban area wher- 
ever development was at this density, 
which was also the density at which 
the public health officials required con- 
nection to the sewer system. In short, 
if development in the metropolitan area 
could be guided properly, city type 
services could be supplied to those 
areas having a density requiring such 
services; in more sparsely developed 
areas, a less expensive pattern of serv- 
ices (including wells and septic tanks) 
would meet health requirements and 
other service standards. 

The exact findings in Greensboro 
will not be duplicated in every city, but 
the pattern will probably be similar. 
Property tax conditions in some of the 
counties will make it difficult for every 
city to provide high-quality services to 
land having so few houses per acre, but 
in other cities service costs will be 
much lower than in Greensboro. 

As is known, however, there is a 
general tendency to build subdivisions 
and little communities at 1, 2 and 3 
miles from the city, where the land is 
cheap. This sprawling development 
makes extension of municipal facilities 
prohibitively expensive, and suggests 
a second policy objective: If cities are 
to extend services where and when 
needed, development of a community 
of that type and density which requires 
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city quality services must be restricted 
to the area that the cities can reach. 
This is not to say that the citv must 
determine which land is to be devel- 
oped, but that the city, in conjunction 
with other governmental agencies, 
must encourage intensive development 
where services can readily be made 
available. 

Ideally, then, two objectives are de- 
sirable: [1] It is desirable to prevent 
the development of suburban slum 
areas—slum areas being those which 
result from inadequate sanitation, in- 
adequate water supply, or unsound land 
development. [2] It is desirable to 
channel suburban development in such 
a fashion that prohibitive costs for mu- 
nicipal services are not incurred. Both 
of these objectives imply one major 
goal—that the entire metropolitan area 
be soundly planned, particularly since 
the type of development that takes 
place outside the city is of great impor- 
tance to the people now in the city. 


Unity of City and Fringe Area 


Unless the fact of the unity of the 
city and fringe area is accepted, there 
is no fringe area problem. The city 
has the closest possible interest in de- 
velopment outside the city for a num- 
ber of reasons. The corporate boun- 
dary is, in effect, an imaginary line 
which cuts through a community which 
is in reality a single economic and social 
unit. Businesses outside the city de- 
pend on a market inside the city, and 
businesses inside the city depend on the 
outside market to an even greater de- 
gree. Residents outside the city work, 
shop, and play in the city. If the great- 
est good of all who live in the commu- 
nity is to be met, then local government 
policies must be planned to encourage 
economic development throughout the 
metropolitan area. Industrial develop- 
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ment must be encouraged with good 
sites, good transportation and utilities, 
and attractive residential areas; com- 
mercial development with good sites, 
good transportation, and a good mar- 
ket; and residential development must 
be encouraged with good sites and good 
services. 

Furthermore, the incorporated city 
has an interest in development outside 
the city. It is established that small, 
growing cities (such as those in North 
Carolina) cannot stop extending their 
boundaries and continue to have a tax 
base which will support the ever in- 
creasing demand for services. This is 
particularly true when many of the de- 
mands on our cities and towns are for 
services benefiting the suburban resi- 
dent as well as the city dweller. The 
city dweller cannot be expected to con- 
tinue to pay for wider downtown 
streets, special downtown fire protec- 
tion, and special traffic control meas- 
ures if additional revenues are not 
made available. If cities must grow, 
if they must extend their boundaries, 
then conditions outside the city must 
favor annexation and make the cost of 
annexation as low as possible. If cities 
do not grow, they will soon reach the 
point of decreasing revenues at a time 
when service demands are still increas- 
ing. In short, the fringe area problem 
is not confined to the suburbs; it is just 
one part of the picture of metropolitan 
development. 

North Carolina cities cannot reach 
the objective of encouraging sound 
metropolitan development overnight. 
These cities do not have the power, 
alone, to reach this objective or to solve 
their fringe area problems. They can, 
however, make a good start by under- 
standing their own areas and, then by 
adopting an overall program leading 
to a solution. Water and sewer system 
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personnel must be in the vanguard 
when that program is adopted. 


Long-Range Planning 


The steps necessary to enlarge a 
water supply or filtration capacity, or 
to build or rebuild a distribution system 
or sewage disposal plant are familiar 
ones. The first essential step is a 
study, as it is, too, in planning for the 
growth of city services. The study 
need not be made by an outside agency ; 
indeed it may be preferable to make 
the study locally. Whoever makes it, 
however, such a study should include 
anaylsis of: 

1. The probable future economic de- 
velopment of the city and the surround- 
ing suburban area 

2. The probable population growth 
in the city and in the surrounding sub- 
urban area for the next 20-25 years 

3. The services which will probably 
be needed both in the city and in the 
suburban area during the same period 

4. The cost of providing those serv- 
ices and the revenues which will prob- 
ably be available to meet them 

5. The policies which will be neces- 
sary both on the part of the city and 
of the county in order to encourage eco- 
nomic development and meet service 
needs. 

Such a study should not be made by 
the city alone. It should be made with 
the assistance and participation of resi- 
dents in the suburban area and of the 
county. Some cities will get more un- 
derstanding and cooperation from its 
suburbs than others, but the effort must 
be made to enlist that cooperation, be- 
cause the best job cannot be done by 
the city alone. 

On the basis of the study, a program 
should be developed that is appropriate 
to the city and the metropolitan area. 
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One of the first points in a program 
should probably be a well-defined an- 
nexation policy. With all deference to 
the cities which are now extending 
water and sewer services to the sub- 
urban area without annexation, it 
would seem that such a policy is, in 
effect, selling the city’s birthright for 
a mess of pottage. Of course, it is true 
that water and sewer services are 
financed by rates and charges and that 
the remaining city services are sup- 
ported by taxes. It is also true that 
water lines and, less frequently, sewer 
lines can be extended more easily than 
the other services. City services are, 
however, interdependent. A high qual- 
ity of fire protection is not possible 
without water lines. An outside resi- 
dent who is served by city water and 
sewer lines benefits from some of the 
values of city fire protection (such as 
lower insurance rates) without paying 
taxes for the privilege. In other words, 
when he receives water and sewer serv- 
ices, the outside resident gets an im- 
portant part of the municipal service 
package—the part that makes his prop- 
erty more usable and more valuable. 
The city, which must eventually ex- 
pand, gives up its bargaining position 
in advance. The outside resident, 
while enjoying the principal city serv- 
ices and while working in the city, ex- 
pects the city taxpayer to provide him 
with police and fire protection at his 
place of work, expects the city tax- 
payer to rebuild and widen the streets 
that take him to and from work, and 
expects the city taxpayer to provide 
the recreational facilities which he and 
his family can use. 


Annexation 


Instead of surrendering its bargain- 
ing position, the city should use it. 
This is not to suggest indiscriminate 
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use; rather, it would seem practical, as 
part of an overall city-suburban plan, 
for the city to make its services avail- 
able to any area which is being devel- 
oped for commercial or industrial uses 
or for high-density residential uses. As 
a prerequisite to such service, however, 
the city should insist that the area be 
annexed prior to extension of services. 

More and more cities are adopting 
this policy today, and it is being used 
successfully because these cities (in 
North Carolina) are showing the new 
homeowner that he will benefit from 
annexation. But there are many ques- 
tions that can be raised concerning the 
long-range workability of such a plan. 
What, for example, can be done about 
the area which refuses annexation and 
installs septic tanks? It must be re- 
emphasized at this point that cities can- 
not do the job alone. Many devices 
have been suggested. County-wide 
planning and a county subdivision ordi- 
nance can help. But just one thing will 
work in the long run—controls that 
prohibit development in a way that will 
create sanitation hazards. These con- 
trols can be imposed in North Carolina 
today. If the county board of health 
were to tighten its regulations for the 
installation of septic tanks, there would 
be two results. First, those areas 
where large subdivisions were being 
built, or where commercial centers 
were being built would have to be lo- 
cated where city water and sewer serv- 
ices were available. Secondly, if con- 
struction were done without city water 
and sewer services, builders would be 
compelled to operate under regulations 
which would probably insure satisfac- 
tory operation of septic tanks. In Guil- 
ford County, the health officer and the 
author agreed on a minimum lot size 
of 20,000 sq it. 
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Effects on Real Estate 


Another question which might arise 
concerns the danger of upsetting the 
real estate market by attempting to 
locate all development adjacent to the 
city boundary. Stringent septic tank 
regulation will distort the real estate 
market unless the city is willing to 
extend water and sewer lines into an 
area which has at least twice as much 
land as is needed for development at 
any one time. This means that the city 
must first have a water rate structure 
that will support a reasonable amount 
of extension each year, and it must let 
its extension policies be known. 

There are several sound and success- 
ful extension policies in effect today 
in North Carolina. Fundamentally, 
though, there are only two feasible 
choices. Either the city can adopt a 
limited. utility concept and offer to pay 
part of the cost of extension to any 
newly served lot (in cash or through a 
refund), or the city may adopt the 
property benefit concept and assess part 
or all of the cost of the installation of 
local lines against the abutting-property 
owner. In any case, it seems that the 
city should bear the cost of trunk lines 
and major distribution or collection 
costs. At this point the rate structure 
should be defined. A sound rate struc- 
ture is one in which the rates meet 
the costs of production and distribution 
of water and the collection and disposal 
of sewage, and leave enough annually 
to amortize the cost of extending lines 
in proportion to community growth. 

Each of the two principal extension 
policies has some advantages. The as- 
sessment of some costs has advantages 
in that it recognizes the increase in 
property value which derives from the 
installation of water and sewer lines, 
and in that it requires a smaller invest- 
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ment by the city. The limited utility 
concept has advantages in that it may 
encourage connections, because it ap- 
parently requires less investment by the 
property owner. 


New Annexation Procedures 


Service to areas adjacent to the city, 
but which will not approve annexation 
is another problem. Under the present 
law, there is no way to force annexa- 
tion, and forcible annexation is not rec- 
ommended unless there is a guid pro 
quo. When water and sewer lines are 
installed in an area, the property in 
the vicinity increases in value. When 
those lines are installed, the remaining 
city services become feasible. In short, 
the extension of services is extension 
of the service boundary, and the service 
boundary should coincide with the cor- 
porate boundary. After all, the high- 
quality services provided by a city are 
only those services needed in a rela- 
tively densely populated residential or 
commercial area. When these services 
are made available, the area served 
should be part of the city. In order to 
insure that services are provided when 
they are needed and that annexation 
takes place on a rational basis, it would 
be useful to enact legislation providing 
for statutory standards which establish 
when an area should be annexed. The 
city might petition for annexation 
whenever it was ready to extend water 
and sewer lines into an area. The peti- 
tion would be made to a board repre- 
sentative of the entire metropolitan 
area whose function it would be to de- 
termine whether the petition met the 
statutory standards. 

Such a procedure could work in 
North Carolina. It has not been re- 
fined, but it is being studied carefully, 
and perhaps a specific proposal that 
takes into account the necessary safe- 
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guards and exceptions can be prepared 
for submission to the 1959 general 
assembly. 

Industry which does not want to be 
annexed presents a difficult problem. 
If an industry is receiving municipal 
services, however, it should be willing 
to pay for them. If it does not want 
the services and is not receiving them, 
perhaps an exception can be made. 
Further intensive study of this problem 
of industrial location and service must 
be made if any state expects to be at- 
tractive to industry. . Local govern- 
ments cannot, however, afford to sub- 
sidize such industry—even indirectly. 


Conclusion 


The fringe area problem can be 
solved, but only through a carefully 
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coordinated program in which the city, 
the suburban area, and the county gov- 
ernment cooperate. The following 
could serve as interim measures: [1] 
community studies; [2] public rela- 
tions programs initiated by cities; [3] 
refusal on the part of the city to extend 
water and sewer lines except where the 
area to be served is annexed; and [4] 
a water and sewer extension policy that 
is financially feasible. It is not denied 
that many problems may appear not to 
have been covered in those simple 
words, but these problems can be 
worked out. Above all, cities must 
take the initiative in planning for the 
rapid growth that has already begun, 
and water and sewer personnel must 
take a leading role in helping to work 
out a practical policy. 


